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ABSTRACT 



This study used data on 1992 high school graduates from the 
National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988 (a survey that began with 
eighth graders in 1988 and followed them every two years through 1994) to 
examine the critical junctures when at-risk high school graduates are most 
likely to leave the pipeline to college enrollment, and to identify factors 
that increase their chances of successfully navigating the enrollment 
pipeline. An at-risk student was defined as having risk factors such as being 
from a single parent household, having an older sibling who dropped out of 
high school, and earning low grades between sixth and eighth grades. 
Highlights of the findings include: about 58 percent of graduates had one or 
more risk factors; of these, 30 percent successfully navigated the pipeline 
to college enrollment; at-risk students differed most from counterparts in 
their educational aspirations and academic preparation; and academically 
prepared at-risk students were much less likely than counterparts to take an 
entrance exam. After an introductory chapter, two chapters detail data and 
definitions and provide an overview of students at risk. The following two 
chapters present findings on the pipeline to a four-year college and compare 
at-risk students regarding completion of math courses, help received in the 
college application process, and level of school involvement of students, 
parents, and peers. Appended are a glossary, technical notes, and 
supplementary tables. (DB) 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



The purpose of this report is twofold. First, it aims to understand the critical junctures in 
the pipeline to college enrollment where at-risk high school graduates leave at substantially 
higher rates than their counterparts not at risk. Second, it identifies factors that contribute to at- 
risk students’ successful navigation of the pipeline to college enrollment. 

Students at risk were defined as 1992 high school graduates who had risk characteristics 
that increased their chances of dropping out of high school. These included being from a single 
parent household, having an older sibling who dropped out of high school, changing schools two 
or more times other than the normal progression (e.g., from elementary to middle school), having 
C’s or lower grades between sixth and eighth grades, being from a low socioeconomic status 
(SES) family, or repeating an earlier grade. 

• About 58 percent of 1992 high school graduates had one or more risk factors; 32 per- 
cent had one risk factor, 16 percent had two, and 9 percent had three or more (table 1). 

The pipeline analysis compares students at risk with their counterparts not at risk according 
to their progression through five steps to college enrollment. The five steps that make up the 
college pipeline include: aspirations for a bachelor’s degree (step 1), academic preparation for 
college (step 2), taking entrance exams (step 3), applying to college (step 4), and enrolling (step 
5). The proportion of students at each step are those who completed all the preceding steps. 



Pipeline to College 

• Among 1992 high school graduates with no risk factors, 58 percent successfully navi- 
gated the pipeline to enrollment in a four-year college, compared with 30 percent of 
students at risk (figure 1). 

• At-risk students most differed from their counterparts not at risk in relation to their 
educational aspirations (step 1) and academic preparation (step 2). Just over half (56 
percent) of at-risk students aspired to a bachelor’s degree in the tenth grade, compared 
with four out of five students (81 percent) not at risk. About 44 percent of at-risk stu- 
dents progressed to step 2 (were at least minimally prepared academically to attend a 
four-year college), compared with 75 percent of students not at risk. 





Highlights 



• Even among students who completed step 2 (were academically prepared), at-risk stu- 
dents were much more likely not to complete step 3 (take an entrance exam) than stu- 
dents not at risk (9 percent versus 3 percent) (figure 2). 

• Among students who got as far as taking entrance exams, 13 percent of at-risk students 
did not apply to college (step 4), compared with 9 percent of those not at risk. 

• Among students who completed the pipeline through step 4 (applied to one or more 
four-year colleges), about 16 percent of at-risk students did not enroll (step 5), com- 
pared with 12 percent of students not at risk. 



Comparisons Among At-Risk Students 

At-risk students who progressed through the college pipeline and enrolled in a four-year 
college were compared with their at-risk peers who either enrolled in a subbaccalaureate degree 
institution or did not pursue further education. Comparisons were made in three areas: comple- 
tion of math “gatekeeping” courses, obtaining school assistance in applying to college, and ac- 
tivities and behaviors associated with student, parent, and peer engagement in school activities. 
The analysis was limited to at-risk students who completed the first two steps of the pipeline 
(aspired to a bachelor’s degree and were at least minimally prepared for admission to a four-year 
college). 



Math Course Taking 

• Among at-risk students who aspired to a college degree and were academically pre- 
pared, about two-thirds (64 percent) of those who enrolled in a four-year college com- 
pleted at least one advanced math course (such as calculus), compared with about one- 
third who enrolled in other postsecondary education (36 percent) or who did not enroll 
at all (3 1 percent) (table 9). There was no measurable difference in the proportion of 
students who took advanced math courses between those enrolled in other postsecon- 
dary education and those who did not enroll. 

School Assistance in Application Process 

• At-risk students who enrolled in a four-year college were more likely to report receiv- 
ing help from school personnel in filling out their application (56 percent) than either 
those who enrolled in other postsecondary education (44 percent) or those who had 
never enrolled (43 percent) (table 10). 

• At-risk students did not differ, however, with respect to taking a special course offered 
by the school to help them prepare for the college entrance exams relative to their post- 
secondary enrollment outcomes. 
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Student, Parent, and Peer Engagement 

• The rate at which students participated in two or more extracurricular activities distin- 
guished students who enrolled in a four-year college (48 percent) from those who had 
never enrolled in postsecondary education (34 percent) (table 11). 

• The frequency with which parents reported discussing school-related matters with their 
child distinguished students who enrolled in a four-year college from those who either 
enrolled in other postsecondary education or did not enroll (table 12). For example, 
four-year college enrollees’ parents were less likely to report having few or no discus- 
sions (13 percent) than were students who enrolled in other postsecondary education 
(20 percent) or those who had never enrolled (24 percent). 

• The number of students’ friends with plans to attend a four-year college was strongly 
associated with enrollment outcomes (table 13): students who enrolled in a four-year 
college were much more likely to report that all or most of their friends planned to at- 
tend (80 percent), compared with those who enrolled in other postsecondary education 
(60 percent) or who never enrolled (49 percent). 
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FOREWORD 



This report is part of the Postsecondary Education Descriptive Analysis Reports (PEDAR) 
series. The PEDAR series consists of reports that focus on postsecondary education policy is- 
sues, taking advantage of a variety of education data sources, especially recently completed data 
collections. Other reports in the series include: Undergraduates Who Work While Enrolled in 
Postsecondary Education: 1989-90 (NCES 94-311); Characteristics of Students Who Borrow to 
Finance Their Postsecondary Education (NCES 95-310); Minority Undergraduate Participation 
in Postsecondary Education (NCES 95-166); Profile of Older Undergraduates: 1989—90 (NCES 
95-167); Profile of Part-Time Undergraduates in Postsecondary Education: 1989-90 (NCES 95- 
173); Packaging of Undergraduate Student Financial Aid: 1989-90 (NCES 95-313); How Low 
Income Undergraduates Financed Postsecondary Education: 1992-93 (NCES 96-161); and 
Nontraditional Undergraduates: Trends in Enrollment from 1986 to 1992 and Persistence and 
Attainment Among 1989-90 Beginning Postsecondary Students (NCES 97-578). 

This report compares 1992 high school graduates who were “at risk” of dropping out of 
high school with their counterparts not at risk to determine how well each group progressed 
through five important steps leading to college enrollment. These steps were defined in terms of 
a “pipeline” to college enrollment and include: aspirations for a bachelor’s degree (step 1), aca- 
demic preparation for college (step 2), taking entrance exams (step 3), applying to college (step 
4), and enrolling in college (step 5). Students were considered at risk if they had one or more of 
the following characteristics: were from a single parent household, had an older sibling who 
dropped out of high school, changed schools two or more times other than the normal progres- 
sion (e.g., from elementary to middle school), had C’s or lower grades between sixth and eighth 
grade, were from a low SES family, or repeated an earlier grade. 

The data used for this analysis were drawn from the National Education Longitudinal Study 
of 1988 (NELS:88/94), a survey that began with eighth graders in 1988 and followed them every 
two years through 1994. The analysis'was limited to 1992 high school graduates. 

The percentages and means presented in this report were produced using the public access 
NELS: 88/94 Data Analysis System (DAS). The DAS is a microcomputer application that allows 
users to specify and generate their own tables from the NELS data. The DAS produces design- 
oT-rrvre twpsear y for toctino the statistical significance of differences shown in 
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Foreword 



the tables. Additional information about the DAS, and how it may be obtained, is included in ap- 
pendix B of this report. 

We hope that the information provided in this report will be useful to a wide range of inter- 
ested readers, and that the results reported here will encourage others to use the NELS data. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Getting a college education has become increasingly important in order to participate fully 
in today’s labor market. The size of the blue-collar job sector has declined markedly over the last 
two decades. 1 At the same time, there has been a parallel decline in entry-level wages, and the 
wage drop for high school graduates entering the labor force has been more than three times that 
of college graduates (in constant dollars). 2 

In the past, students who either dropped out of high school or entered the labor market im- 
mediately after high school graduation may have relied on getting relatively well paying entry- 
level manufacturing jobs. However, now that the economy demands a more technologically so- 
phisticated labor force, these youth may have limited opportunities for economic advancement 
unless they continue their education beyond high school. 

These changes may have especially adverse consequences on students who are character- 
ized as “at risk.” These are students whose family background or early educational experiences 
place them at greater risk of dropping out of high school. For those who manage to graduate from 
high school, at-risk students are much less likely to pursue further education. For example, 
among 1988 eighth graders in the lowest socioeconomic status (SES) quartile, about one-third 
enrolled in some form of postsecondary education by 1994, compared to most (88 percent) of the 
students in the highest SES quartile. 3 

Background 

Until recently, much of the research on “at-risk” populations has concentrated on identify- 
ing exactly who is at risk. 4 That is, outside of ability, what are the factors that distinguish stu- 
dents who drop out or fail in school from those who do not? However, the focus has 



1 L. Mishel and J. Bernstein, The State of Working America (New York, NY: Economic Policy Institute, M.E. Sharp, 1994). 

2 Ibid. For example, according to Mishel and Bernstein, the entry-level hourly wage for high school graduates in 1993 dollars 
declined from $8.82 in 1973 to $6.61 in 1993. College graduates’ entry-level hourly wage declined from $12.55 to $1 1.67 for 
the same time period. 

^M. McMillen and P. Kaufman, Dropout Rates in the United States: 1994 (NCES 96-863) (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department 
of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1996). 

4 P. Kaufman and D. Bradby, Characteristics of At-Risk Students in NELS.88 (NCES 92-042) (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 1992). 
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subsequently shifted to understanding why certain at-risk students exhibit resiliency and do well 
in school despite significant disadvantages. For example, a study conducted by Finn (1993) re- 
vealed that higher achieving at-risk students were more engaged in their school life from the very 
start of their education. 5 These students were more likely to have attended kindergarten than their 
lower achieving peers, and later in their school life, exhibited stronger participatory behaviors 
both inside and outside the classroom. As eighth graders, these students attended class more of- 
ten, came to school more prepared, did more homework, and participated in extracurricular ac- 
tivities at higher rates. 

More recently, Chen and Kaufinan (1997) analyzed the influence of “protective” behaviors 
exhibited by successful at-risk students in high school. 6 In their study “success” was defined as 
graduating from high school, and the protective behaviors were ones that lowered the odds of 
dropping out. These behaviors were defined within three domains: family, individual, and peer 
associations. A number of these variables significantly reduced the odds of dropping out of high 
school independent of SES and race-ethnicity. 

The study reported on here builds on Chen and Kaufman’s research by beginning with a 
“resilient” population of at-risk students — those who graduated from high school — and tracking 
their progress through the “pipeline” to college enrollment. The purpose is twofold: first, to de- 
termine junctures in the pipeline to college enrollment where at-risk students leave at substan- 
tially higher rates than their counterparts not at risk; and secbnd, to compare at-risk students with 
different postsecondary enrollment outcomes in order to identify factors that may contribute to 
their successful navigation of the pipeline to college enrollment. 

To set the context, the analysis first compares students who are at risk with those who are 
not. It is loosely modeled on the “pipeline” study developed by the National Science Foundation 
(NSF), which identifies various junctures in the pipeline to attaining a college degree in mathe- 
matics, science, or engineering. 7 In the current study, the pipeline represents the path from high 
school to enrollment in a four-year college. 8 The pipeline has five major junctures: having aspi- 
rations for a bachelor’s degree, academic preparation for college, taking entrance exams, apply- 
ing to college, and enrolling. 



5 J. Finn, School Engagement and Students At Risk (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics, 1993). 

6 X. Chen and P. Kaufman, “Risk and Resilience: The Effects on Dropping Out of High School,” a paper presented at the Ameri- 
can Education Research Association (AERA) meeting, Chicago, 1997. 

7 National Science Foundation, National Science Board, Science and Engineering Indicators — 1995 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1995). 

8x« *Kie. rpnort thn frrm “four-vear college” refers to anv four-vear Dostsecondary institution that offers a bachelor’s degree pro- 
gram. The first postsecondary enrollment, if any, is used to determine enrollment In such a program. 
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The second part of the analysis compares at-risk students who progressed through the col- 
lege pipeline and enrolled in a four-year college with their at-risk peers who either enrolled in a 
subbaccalaureate degree institution, such as a community college, or who did not pursue further 
education (at least within two years) after high school. Comparisons are made in three areas: 
math course taking, school assistance in the applying to college, and activities and behaviors as- 
sociated with school engagement. 
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